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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Journal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


E appreciate the co-operation of our printers in producing 

) \) this smaller issue of avuLT EDUCATION without disturbing 

our neutrality in the printing trade dispute. To focus the 

difficulties we share with everyone else, we have included here the 

Institute’s Annual Report and the whole issue will be used as a 

Conference Document. This is written on July 2oth and I hope it 
will be only historically interesting in September. 


* * * 


The Report of the Committee which was invited to advise the 
Gulbenkian Foundation on ‘Help for the Arts’ has now been 
published. It contains little that is new but it is written in 
refreshingly direct and vigorous terms and we applaud its ernphasis 
on the cultural needs of the provinces. The report makes use of 
the figures for Local Authority expenditure on Museums, Galleries 
and other Fine Arts that appeared in our Spring issue. 

Among the many suggestions which the Foundation should find 


| immediately useful is the reminder that sustaining live artists is 


even more important than purchasing the works of dead ones. 
Judging by recent sale-room phantasies, it is also likely to be a lot 
cheaper. 


* * * * 


Our own view that the problems of provincial museums and 
galleries need co be seen with a different eye from those of the 
National group was reinforced by listening to Sir Philip Hendy’s 
lucid account, at the Museums’ Association Conference of the 
purchase needs of the National Gallery and the Tate. No one was 
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inclined to dispute his case that very large sums are needed if the 
last opportunities to repair earlier parsimony and misjudgment are 
not to be lost. But I could not help feeling that the applause of 
many a curator, wondering how to get the estimates up by a 
thousand pounds, or even who will pay for the heating next winter, 
was perhaps informed by a touch of irony. 

* * * * 


I was sorry to see that the reviewer of Youth in a Technical Age in 
Technology and the Times Educational Supplement was far from 
sharing our favourable view of it. In case these reviews discouraged 
potential readers, I think it should go on record that competent 
critics in a very wide variety of journals (ranging from Education to 
The Economist and the New Statesman) fully shared our belief that 
it is an important contribution to contemporary educational dis- 
cussion—discussion, that is, about three-quarters of our young people, 
rather than about the virtues of independent schools and who wins 
scholarships at Oxbridge. 

* * * * 


One penalty of this abbreviated issue is our inability to review a 
number of recent books, including two by good friends of the 
Institute. There are brief references in a later article to Culture in 
Private and Public Life (Thames & Hudson, 30s.) by F. R. Cowell, 
who recently retired from the Ministry of Education where he was 
the devoted servant of Unesco interests in this country for a dozen 
years. Dr Venables has written an important first book on Sandwich 
Courses for Training Technologists and Technicians (Max Parrish, 
18s.). We shall be able to return to both these works in the wide 
open spaces of our next issue. E.M.H. 

* * 


TO sUBSCRIBERS: This issue of Adult Education, though con- 
siderably smaller than usual because of the printing dispute, 
has not been reduced in price. We intend, however, that 
the December issue shall be compensatingly larger, and the 
price of that will also be unchanged. In other words, this 
smaller issue will not affect the size of Volume 32 as a whole. 
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important enquiries, Education and Retirement and Residential 

Provision as a Liberal Element in Technical Education. Also 
during this year important new discussions were initiated with the 
B.B.C., and the adult education contribution to the National 
Education and Careers Exhibition took shape. 

There was an increased demand for the Institute’s regular publica- 
tions and again a sharp growth in the volume of general enquiries 
received. Most importantly, perhaps, the belief of its members in the 
value of the Institute’s work as a whole was tested by an upward 
revision of their financial contributions to operate from 1959/60. 
These, and some other matters, are dealt with more fully in the 


following paragraphs. 


T= year saw the completion of the main body of work on two 


CONSTITUTION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Council met three times in 1958-59, and there were four 
meetings of the Executive Committee. The Prison Commissioners 
entered into corporate membership during the year: otherwise the 
constitution of the Council remains unchanged. 1958 was the first 
year of a new triennial period for which representatives are appointed 
to serve. 

As noted in the last Annual Report, Sir Ronald Adam has con- 
sented to serve for a further three years as President of the Institute 
and Chairman of the Council. Mr. H. J. Boyden has succeeded Mr. 
F, W. Jessup as Chairman of the Executive Committee. The Council 
wish to record their gratitude to Sir Ronald and Mr. Boyden, and to 
the Vice-Presidents, Alderman J. H. Matthews and Dr. C. F. Strong, 
and the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. B. E. Lawrence, for the support and 
stimulus they have given to the work of the Institute. 

During the year, the Standing Committees were merged into a 
Conference and Publications Sub-Committee of the Executive Com- 
mittee, charged to carry out the work previously done by the two 
Standing Committees and, in addition, any other work referred to it 
by the Executive Committee. Dr. Strong agreed to act as Chairman 
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until after the 1959 Conference, and Mr. H. E. Poole was elected 
Vice-Chairman with special responsibility for publications. 

In October, Mrs. D. M. Silberston, M.A., was appointed part-time 
research assistant for six months to continue, extend and complete the 
enquiry initiated by the Institute, in conjunction with the major 
associations concerned with technical education, into the value of 
residential provision as a liberal element in technical education, 
Otherwise, the senior staff remains unchanged, although Mr. Brian 
Groombridge will be leaving at the end of May 1959, on completion 
of the research on which he has been engaged since October 1957. 


EDUCATION AND RETIREMENT 


This has been one of the Institute’s major activities in the year 
under review and at the end of the year the drafting of a report for 
submission to the Nuffield Foundation was well advanced. A large 
amount of information has been secured by personal interview and 
questionnaire in four areas of contrasting size and social structure. 
Assistance has been freely given by so many people and organizations 
that it is almost invidious to single out for special thanks the Bristol 
Education Committee. Without their help, however, a particularly 
important part of the work could not have been done and it is proper 
that this acknowledgement should be made. 


RESIDENTIAL PROVISION AS A LIBERAL ELEMENT IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


During the year it became evident that progress with this enquiry 
depended on a concentrated effort to secure detailed information 
from a wide variety of sources and the Institute Council therefore 
agreed to finance the appointment of a temporary research assistant. 
Between October and March, Mrs. Silberston obtained a great deal 
of data on both the aspects of the question with which the joint 
committee, mentioned in last year’s report, had concerned itself, viz : 
the development of hostel provision, mainly fer advanced full-time 
and sandwich-cours: students and «he possib!y wider provision of 
short experiences : residential adult education for the gencral body 
ot Technical Colleg« s: udents. 

At the end of Mavch, Mrs. Silberston had completed a draft report 
and arrangements were in train for its discussion by the sponsoring 


bodies. 
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LIBRARY 

The grant from the Pilgrim Trust reported last year enabled the 
work of the Library to be continued pending reconsideration of the 
Institute’s total finances. Mr. E. Sydney, a former President of the 
Library Association and for many years its representative on the 
Institute Council, accepted the position of Honorary Librarian during 
the year, and has given valuable service for which the Council wish 
to record their gratitude. The reference to this important part of the 
Institute’s work is brief since a short descriptive pamphlet, The 
Institute’s Library: Resources and Facilities, has been widely dis- 
tributed recently and is available on request. 


INFORMATION, LIAISON AND AGENCY SERVICES 

There has been no diminution in the demands made on the time 
and energies of the Institute’s staff by requests for information and 
assistance coming from all parts of the world. The annual number 
of such requests was estimated tentatively a year ago as perhaps 
5,000 : more careful estimating suggests that this figure is now much 
too low. A great number can of course be dealt with very briefly or 
can be transmitted directly to appropriate sources of information in 
this country or abroad. Others demand a good deal of thought and 
time if the reputation for prompt and reliable service, which the 
Institute clearly enjoys, is to be sustained. 

A small working party has met regularly throughout the year to 
co-ordinate arrangements for the adult education section of the 
National Education and Careers Exhibition to be held in May and 
June 1959. The Exhibition will fall to be discussed more fully in next 
year’s Report, but at the time of writing plans are in train for three 
celebrity lectures in the tradition of University Extension, to be 
sponsored by the Institute; for 2 number of musical and dramatic 
performances and demonstrations of adult education in action in a 
variety of ways, to be held in the main Exhibition theatre or in the 
smaller demonstration theatre; and for the manning of an in- 
formation section which will alsc contain a bay in which small groups 
drawn from a wide range of adit organizations will carry on their 
activities as if in a class or meetin;::. 

Representations were made earier to the Roberts: Committee on 
Public Libraries and in doing so, reference was made to the effect on 
Museums that would result fro. any general arnendment of the 
Libraries Acts. This was in line with the Institute’s continuing 
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concern for the future of the Museum service. Contacts have been 
maintained with the Museums Association and the Institute is repre- 
sented by Mr. W. J. Deacon and the Secretary on the Association’s 
Joint Committee on Assistance to Museums and Art Galleries. 

The B.B.C. continues to regard the Institute as an important 
channel of contact with adult education interests. Assistance was 
given to the Corporation in setting up special groups as a basis for a 
first study of the educational effectiveness of a particular Television 
series. The programme chosen for this was “The Inheritors’, a study 
of relationships in former colonial territories which have secured or 
will shortly secure independence. In December 1958, the Director- 
General received a deputation from the Institute to discuss fears that, 
following changes in sound broadcasting policy, the B.B.C. had 
reduced its commitment to the educational duty required by its 
charter. The Director-General did not deny that certain changes, 
particularly the deletion of “The Younger Generation’ series from 
the Light Programme, had been unfortunate, but he considered the 
fears expressed to be much exaggerated. He asked the deputation to 
direct the Institute’s attention to the wider problem, for the future, 
of television. As a result of further correspondence and discussions, 
a meeting with the Controller of Television Broadcasting was im- 
minent at the end of the year. 

In May 1958, the Institute supported the National Peace Council 
in arranging a private two-day conference with the aid of a charitable 
foundation, to which representatives were invited from Embassies in 
London and from Voluntary Organizations associated with the 
sponsoring bodies. The theme taken for discussion was ‘Public 
Opinion, the Voluntary Spirit and the Diplomat”. This encounter 
between people who do not normally make much contact was an 
unquestionable success as was evident from the response to invitations 
to attend a similar meeting in May 1959. 

In a similar capacity as ‘broker’ the Institute arranged a preliminary 
meeting at which the United Nations Association scheme for wide- 
spread discussions on the theme of ‘Britain and the United Nations’ 
was outlined to representatives of many of the organizations associat- 
ed with the Institute. During the Winter nearly two hundred discus- 
sion groups have been functioning under many different auspices. 

The Institute welcomes the opportunity afforded to the Secretary 
and his Assistant, Mrs. Carmichael, to take part in conferences and 
meetings organized by corporate members of the Institute and a 
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widening circle of interested bodies. Notes of many such occasions 
have appeared in the pages of Adult Education. They provide in- 
valuable opportunities of bringing the purposes and publications of 
the Institute to the notice of people directly engaged in the daily work 
of adult ¢ jucation at many points. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Reference was made in last year’s Report to the arrangements then 
just concluded for incorporation in each issue of Adult Education of 
a 16 pp. section under the title of “Tutors’ Bulletin’ in substitution 
for the long established separate publication of The Association of 
Tutors in Adult Education. Publication of the ‘Bulletin’ ante-dated 
the establishment of Adult Education and it is a measure of the 
difficulty facing the publishers of small circulation journals that its 
discontinuance as a separate publication became inevitable. The new 
arrangements have worked excellently thanks to the co-operation of 
the Association and its editorial representative, Mr. John Levitt. The 
circulation of Adult Education has been materially enlarged and we 
venture to hope that tutors themselves have benefited from the wider 
context in which their specia! interests are now presented. 

The seventh annual Guide to Studies in Adult Education, supp- 
lementing Dr. Kelly’s Select Bibliography in 1951, was published 
during the year. The persistence of the Institute in this work has 
received warm commendation from the small but important group 
of institutions and individuals concerned particularly with research 
and enquiry. Although the Guides are issued at an uneconomic price, 
they have helped to maintain sales of the Bibliography itself, and over 
the years the net cost to the Institute has been very small. We are 
deeply indebted to Mr. C. D. Legge for his unobtrusive annual 
labours in compiling the “Guides” and to the Universities Council 
for Adult Education for its continuing co-operation in this work. 
Within the next year, thought will have to be given to a re-issue of 
the Bibliography itself. 

The Calendars of Residential Short Courses (Winter 1958/9 and 
Summer 1959) published during the year received even wider notice 
than their predecessors. They are undoubtedly a main source of the 
increasing miscellany of personal enquiries to which reference is 
made earlier. Enquiries are now being made as to the possibility of 
distributing a larger edition through trade channels. 

After Work—Leisure and Learning in Two Towns was published 
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at the end of the year in fulfilment of an arrangement made earlier 
with the Manchester and District Advisory Council on Further 
Education. This work covers surveys of educational and cultural 
provision available in the Boroughs of Bolton and Rochdale with 
particular reference to the use made of them by younger people. 

Opportunity was taken in the course of negotiations with members 
over increased financial contributions to publish a short statement— 
The National Institute of Adult Education—Its Purpose and its 
Work. This, together with the statement on The Institute's Library 
—Resources and Facilities gives a useful brief conspectus of the 
Institute’s current position. Both are available on request without 
charge. 

Earlier publications remain in demand. We were able to recover 
from the U.S.A. a small number of copies of Liberal Education in a 
Technical Age and from Canada a mere six copies of A Design for 
Democracy. A small photo-litho reprint of the latter book may be 
available shortly from Association Press of New York. 

We are grateful for hospitality, on many occasions, in the pages of 
Education and hope to strengthen the Institute’s connection with 
other journals published by appropriate associations. The Secretary 
contributed an article to a special issue of the Unesco Journal, Fun- 
damental and Adult Education on “The Nature and Role of Adult 
Education” and numerous ‘shorts’ have been placed or inspired in 


other papers. 


CONFERENCES 


In recent years Cambridge has been one of the most popular venues 
for the Institute’s annual conference and this was underlined in 1958 
by the size of the assembly at Trinity College. Three Speakers dealt 
with aspects of the theme—Local Government and Adult Edu- 
cation: Mr. J. A. G. Griffith, Reader in English Law at the London 
School of Economics, dealt with recent changes in Central-Local 
Government Relations as a background to Mr. H. C. Shearman’s 
examination of their implications for adult education. Dr. A. H. 
Marshall, City Treasurer of Coventry, spoke on ‘Culture and Cost’, 
making use of figures assembled by the Secretary of the Institute. 
The figures were designed to suggest the scale of support from public 
funds for a wide field of cultural diffusion. In 1956/7, the last year 
for which comparable figures were available, Mr. Hutchinson es- 
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timated that t..« grand total of public expenditure, central and local, 
on Libraries, Museums etc., the Fine Arts and Adult Education, was 
under {25,000,000, with more than half the total absorbed by the 
public library service. Particular attention was given to expenditure by 
local authorities which, except as regards libraries, has not previously 
been available. Some of this material has been used subsequently in 
Adult Education (Spring and Summer issues, 1959). 

A new feature of the Conference was a number of presentations, 
variously illustrated, of “Something Attempted, Something Done”’. 
The Council are deeply grateful to all who contributed to a most 
successful conference. 

In 1959, Conference will meet for the first time in the University 
of Nottingham. The theme will be “Leisure in a Technical Age” and 
it will be explored in the light of the research which the Institute has 
been conducting during the past two years at the instance of the 


Nuffield Foundation. 


FINANCE 


After long negotiations and discussions, particularly with the 
Associations of Local Authorities and of Education Committees, 
agreement was reached during the year on new scales of contribution 
to operate in 1959/60. These scales will be reviewed at the end of one 
year in the light of the response to invitations to authorities that have 
not previously done so, to take up membership of the Institute. 
Subject to this review, the new rates are intended to operate for five 
years. 

The accounts for the year 1958/9 bear out the forecast made in last 
year’s report. The deficiency of approximately {700 would have been 
even more serious but for the fact that an accounting adjustment has 
had the effect of writing up the Ministry Grant to an abnormal figure. 
Assistance has also come—as it should—from a determined effort 
to enlarge income from publications and particularly from adver- 
tising revenue. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER BODIES 


Mr. H. J. Boyden, Chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
the Secretary, represented the {nstitute at the annual conference of 
the Scottish Institute of Adult Education, of which Mr. T. E. M. 
Landsborough, Director of Education for Clackmannanshire, has 
now succeeded Mr. W. D. Ritchie, O.B.E., as Hon. Secretary. 
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The Council has watched with interest the efforts of the European 
Bureau of Adult Education to create a machinery for improved liaison 
between those active in adult education in this and other European 
countries. The Bureau draws its main inspiration and support from 
the Dutch Association for the Promotion of Folk High Schools, 
and following discussion with its Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. H. L. 
Schouten, the Council felt it would be proper for the Institute to be 
associated with the Bureau. It does not seek to establish a formal 
organization so much as to provide a focus for exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas. It has already helped to promote joint activities 
between those specially concerned with residential adult education 
and a conference on this theme, involving also American and Can- 
adian participants will be held in Germany in August 1959. Fuller 
information about the Bureau has already appeared in Adult Edu- 
cation. In the long run the Council hopes that this connection will 
be developed through the interest of corporate members. 

Others references have been made throughout this report to the 
many active ways in which the Institute is associated with the field 
work of its members and others. These are the purposes for which it 
was constituted and exists and the fact that its work enlarges and 
deepens from year to year is the best evidence we can offer of its 
usefulness. 

In conclusion, it is more than a formality to express our appreciation 
of the services of the Secretary and his small but admirable staff. 


For the Council, 
R. F. ADAM 
(President). 
H. J. BOYDEN 


(Chairman of the Executive Committee). 
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LEISURE IN A TECHNICAL AGE 


by E. M. Hutchinson 
Secretary, National Institute of Adult Education 


HIS is not an attempt to write in July the report of a Conference 

held in September. It is simply an aide mémoire to relate some 

of the Institute’s recent work to the theme of that conference. 
This seems to be desirable in itself and the more necessary since 
the present printing-trade dispute makes it impossible to offer any 
longer account of the Institute’s most recent researches by Sep- 
tember 

Four years ago we presented to Conference a book entitled 
Liberal Education in a Technical Age. Since then we have made 
a study of Museums and Adult Education, produced two pamphlets 
on Craft Work for the National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds 
and examined the amount of public money going to cultural 
purposes. Most recently we have financed and administered an 
enquiry into a particular aspect of Technical Education and 
addressed ourselves to questions arising from expanding leisure 
in our society, particularly the leisure associated with the increased 
numbers of retired people. ’ 

It is reasonable to ask whether these activities are related to one 
another, and if so, how. I hope, briefly, to suggest that the answer 
is reasonably represented in the title of this article and the theme 
of the Conference. 


Liberal and Technical 


The first of this series of enquiries began from a concern about 
the generally admitted narrowness of technical education. We have 
no illusions about the indispensable necessity of highly specialised 
education and training for a greatly increased number of young 
people: on that depends the momentum of our industrial way of 
life and that, in turn, is the only source of widely spread leisure, 
if by that word we mean more than brief periods of recovery from 
the effort needed to secure physical subsistence. Throughout most 
of history, work, for a majority, has been exhausting, enfeebling 
or even degrading. For a minority it has been an exhilarating 
experience in the exercise of acquired skills or has been aesthetically 
or socially satisfying. It is now possible to conceive of work, in 
technically advanced countries, as offering the second alternative to 
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far more people and as providing a bonus of time, available for 
other pursuits, to an overwhelming majority. 

It was our contention in Liberal Education in a Technical Age 
that the possibilities of this situation could not be fully realised in 
terms of increased human happiness, without deliberate educa- 
tional preparation for them. We considered that part of that 
preparation must lie in offering more opportunities to technical 
students at all levels to ask and answer questions beginning with 
‘Why’ as well as with ‘How’; that their necessarily specialised 
studies should be supplemented by awareness of other fields of 
knowledge and that they should be encouraged to reflect on the 
‘human situation’ as it has been explored and debated by men of 
many different persuasions. We thought that ‘the living word’ 
must run through many channels, some of them best contrived by 
the students themselves and that they would do so given the tools— 
a decent environment, with adequate libraries, refectories, assembly 
halls, common rooms, etc. 

We knew that the Universities, reflecting the long tradition of 
Oxford and Cambridge, attach great importance to common resi- 
dence as an element of liberal education and we were struck by 
the stimulus that many people seem to receive from even quite 
short periods of residential education. Since then the Ministry of 
Education and the Hives Council have underlined the value of 
both long-term and short-term residence related to Technical Educa- 
tion. A study of Residence as a Liberal Element in Technical 
Education seemed, therefore, to be a worth-while extension of the 
earlier enquiry and we were encouraged to pursue it by the willing- 
ness of the three Associations* directly concerned with Technical 
Education to be associated with us. The choice of topic for further 
enquiry was in fact made by a representative joint committee of the 
Associations and the Institute and the Committee itself did a good 
deal of preliminary work before we were compelled to face the 
need for primary research on a scale that demanded someone full- 
time available to pursue it. We were very lucky in securing the 
services of Mrs D. M. Silberston and thanks to her keenness and 
thoroughness the Joint Committee was able to revise and approve 
the report which she compiled within nine months of her com- 
mencing work. 


* The Association of Technical Institutions; The Association of Principals of 
Technical Institutions; The Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions. 
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The report is substantial and is divided into three main sections : 

— Long-term residence in hostels for advanced full-time and 
sandwich course students; 

— Short residential courses for students generally; 

— Similar short courses for Technical College staffs. 


In the first section, we began from the fact that the provision of 
hostels for certain kinds of students is declared policy. We have 
doubts as to whether, even within the limits of that policy, the 
provision now emerging is adequate. Our main concern, however, 
is with the quality of provision and the report analyses in con- 
siderable detail the accommodation that is needed if residence in 
hostels is to offer a distinctive educational advantage and is not 
merely to provide convenient lodgings. We would like to ensure 
that quite minor economies will not be enforced in such a way 
as to make a major difference to the quality of the educational 
experience that residential life should offer. But of course we know 
that such long-term residence will be confined immediately, and 
probably for all time, to a very small, however important, minority 
of technical students. So in the second part of the report we examine 
at length what has been done, and what more might be done, with 
short courses. Here we have drawn on the experience already gained 
in short-term residential colleges and in many other ventures well 
past the pioneering stage. 

We found ourselves faced with a curious paradox: the great 
majority of technical college principals advance very powerful 
reasons why the organisation of such short residential courses for 
their students is difficult to the point of impossibility. But simul- 
taneously we have accounts of activities exactly in line with what 
we have in mind, promoted with enthusiasm by technical college 
staffs and eliciting vigorous responses from students. The difficulties 
are not to be wished away: we have studied them carefully and 
have set against them the ways in which some people have success- 
fully overcome them. In particular we suggest that the common 
assumption that ‘Industry won’t wear it’ is challenged by the facts 
of what Industry already does, in ways which are apparently not 
very widely known to college principals. 

It is generally agreed that the speed of current development puts 
an enormous burden on technical college staffs. After years of 
parsimony and neglect, they are, with revolutionary suddenness, 
being asked to make a major contribution to the national fortunes. 
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They have not only to maintain and extend their teaching, in 
keeping with the rapid tempo of industrial development, but at 
the same time they are exhorted to re-think their teaching methods 
so as to encompass within them some elements of traditional and 
contemporary culture. Frequently trained, if at all, as instructors, 
they are to assume in exceptionally difficult circumstances, the full 
mantle of educators. All the implications of this, lie far beyond the 
present study but we have not hesitated to assert that short residential 
courses and conferences may make an unexpectedly important con- 
tribution to overcoming the difficulties which teachers face in 
translating these new concepts into classroom action. 


The New Leisure 


Our other main enterprise has proceeded under the short title 
Education and Retirement. It arose as part of the Nuffield Founda- 
tion’s concern for the well-being of the greatly increased numbers 
in our population living beyond the customary ages of retirement 
from gainful occupation. There is painful evidence that retirement 
for many people is no boon. Even the most exhausting and con- 
stricting occupation carries with it close human associations and it 
is a commonplace, for example, that the sense of. disestablishment 
that comes with unemployment is not remediable by bread alone : 
much the same is often true of final retirement from work. This 
is not to underestimate the importance of ‘bread’. The ability to 
exercise personal choices is an essential component of the idea of 
leisure and in our society such an ability depends very largely on 
possession of money incomes not wholly absorbed by primary 
economic needs. Leisure becomes a social issue that is interwoven 
with the sense of ‘cultural crisis’ because, for the first time in the 
world’s history, very large numbers of people, in technically 
advanced countries, have wages above subsistence levels; can invest 
in domestic conveniences which help to liberate women and can 
expect a degree of financial independence in old age. All this 
represents a powerful potential demand for satisfaction from people 
acting often in ignorance or defiance of traditional ‘cultural’ values. 

Our remit from the Nuffield ‘Foundation was to study the 
relevance of adult education for adjustment to middle and later life. 
How far and in what ways have the recognised agencies of adult 
education acknowledged a special responsibility for helping in such 
adjustment? To what extent do people, out of their own sense of 
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need, turn to the normal provision made by those agencies? How 
does one translate the term ‘Education for Retirement’—as a 
matter of specific courses for those who have just retired or are 
about to? Or as a drawing in of people, perhaps much earlier in 
life, to a variety of self-enlarging pursuits, offering valid and desired 
alternatives to work, when retirement comes? 

It seemed to us indispensable to an enquiry concerning such 
matters that we should know more about the whole pattern of adult 
education as it now exists. Evidence has been accumulating that 
whatever the declared objectives of the promoters, adult education 
tends in all its forms, to draw a clientéle from fairly narrow sectors 
of the population as judged by occupational status or the extent of 
previous education. In an important study,* Mr J. Trenaman, then 
Further Education Liaison Officer of the BBC, calculated that it 
is only a significant element in the lives of people, in the three 
highest of seven occupational grades, who altogether comprise about 
45 per cent of the total population. Mr Trenaman’s rigorous 
sampling largely confirms the indications of other enquiries 
addressed more directly to those who actually participate in adult 
education. In our own study we tried to do something rather 
wider than has been attempted previously. In four dissimilar areas— 
Bristol, Hendon, Letchworth and the area served by the Bassing- 
bourn Village College—we tried to discover the extent to which 
people are associated with a wide variety of ‘Educative Societies’ 
which are not necessarily class-organising bodies, as well as with 
the recognised agencies of adult education. We asked what their 
membership looked like to those who accept responsibility for these 
organisations and we obtained detailed answers to questionnaires 
from over a thousand of the people associated with them. In three 
of the areas we undertook direct interviewing of small random 
samples of the population. From both the members of this random 
sample and from the larger sample of ‘joiners’, we sought informa- 
tion as to their general community interests as represented by 
varying degrees of activity in churches, political parties, educational 
associations, recreational groups and cultural associations. 

The information we have obtained must be considered within 
the limits of our sampling but it confirms Mr Trenaman’s findings, 
sometimes with extraordinary closeness, and goes:further in sug- 


* Education in the Adult Population. A summary of his thesis appeared in Adult 
Education, Winter, 1957. 
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gesting that the fraction of the population engaging directly in 
adult education is quite disproportionately represented in a much 
wider range of group and community affiliations, Surveys conducted 
at about the same time in Bolton and Rochdale* present a similar 
picture of a minority deeply involved in an interlocking pattern 
of community relationships and a majority pursuing a very different 
way of life. Professor Waller, in his introduction to the Bolton and 
Rochdale surveys, posed the question: ‘Is it anybody’s business to 
draw this mass or any part of it into the cultural fabric of our society ?” 
He refers to Mr Hoggart’s survey of the ‘weakening and disap- 
pearance of traditional elements in our working class culture’ and 
suggests that ‘those weakening and traditional elements are con- 
cerned primarily with residual religious orthodoxy and its embodi- 
ment in values, judgments, forms, ceremonies and traditional feast- 
day sports . . . concerned also partly with the local embodiments 
of democratic political tradition.’ This impression is strongly borne 
out by the findings of our enquiries. Religious affiliations are still 
the most widely claimed by ‘joiners and non-joiners’ alike. The 
major leisure activities of our small random samples of the general 
population are centred mainly on home and garden: despite tele- 
vision, it is not a purely passive culture, but it would not be easy 
to represent it in terms acceptable to T. S. Eliot or F. R. Cowell. 

We are far from suggesting that no-one can live a happy life 
or graduate into a happy old age, without being actively associated 
with a definable cultural activity organised on a group basis but 
we are concerned that more people shall be acquainted with possible 
choices and that more adequate opportunities should be available 
through which to pursue them. The satisfactions that are disclosed 
in old age amongst those who, throughout life, have pursued 
creative interests, whether intellectual or practical, in company with 
their fellows, suggests that the answer to Professor Waller’s question 
is “Yes, everyone who, from his or her own experience, knows how 
much personal gain attaches to these activities.’ 

But if more opportunities for self-enlargement throughout life is 
part of the answer to the necessities of old age, it does not dispose 
of the fact that there are specific problems attaching to the transition 
from work to retirement, in the same way that there are specific 
problems attaching to the transfer from the controlled life of school 


* After Work. Manchester and District Advisory Council for Further Education, 
and The National Institute of Adult Education, 1959. 
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to the relatively uncontrolled life of the working world. We have 
gathered together examples of some of the more direct services 
which adult education is already performing in this respect and that 
might well be enlarged if resources of men and materials were 
available. 


A Special Case 


In the course of these enquiries, we noticed the vitality, manifested 
locally, of one particular organisation, i.e. the National Union of 
Townswomen’s Guilds. There is a strong suggestion in the evidence, 
that this vitality is related to the needs of the half-retired, early 
middle-aged woman whose domestic responsibilities tend to be 
curtailed far earlier in life than would have been true even a 
generation ago. The Guilds’ interrelated educational programme, 
resting on the four elements of Crafts, Drama, Music and Social 
Studies, is extremely suggestive and the Institute has been glad to 
be associated with the determined efforts which the Union has 
been making, nationally and locally, to improve the creative signifi- 
cance of the craft work which many of its members undertake. 
There is a chance that this can reach a deeper layer in our society 
just because it has a clear relation to the more commonly diffused 
domestic culture. 

Two pamphlets, Craft Standards (1956) and Craft Judging 
(recently issued) have been written by Miss Spalding, the Art and 
Crafts Adviser of the Union, and published under the joint auspices 
of the National Union and the Institute; they are at least as educa- 
tionaliy important as anything else the Institute has done. 


Relationships 


Let me now try to bring these issues to a focus. Leisure is a fact 
of our society, widely distributed in a degree inconceivable without 
the productivity of modern industry. The way is open, as at no 
previous time in history, for a majority, rather than a minority, to 
seek culture, as adding meaning and value to life through the 
pursuit of the Platonic virtues—to use the terms of Mr F. R. 
Cowell (see page 84). The extent to which they will in fact do so, 
is likely to be determined by whether these virtues are presented to 
them in recognisable terms. Adult education has, until recently, 
been specially identified with the endeavours of a more conscious 
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vanguard to establish the political and economic basis for these 
possibilities. The identification has been with ‘social purpose’ rather 
than with ‘cultural access’ and this task is by no means completed. 
For the foreseeable future, adult education wiil have a continuing 
responsibility for helping to enlarge the capacities of leaders in 
traditional working class organisations, But a more coherent 
approach to trade union education such as is discussed later in this 
issue (p. 109), will not of itself go very far towards enlarging the 
cultural appetites of people who have had a limited basic education 
and who are well aware of having been rejected at more than one 
stage of the educational process. I believe myself, that rejection is 
met by rejection and that the task of finding new channels of 
self-expression and community relations in later life, is made 
immeasurably harder thereby. But I am equally sure that the effort 
to overcome these responses is one that should be made on a 
greater scale than we have yet contemplated, both on the score of 
the extension of personal happiness it can represent and because it 
is vital to the long-term development of our society. It is here that 
I see the connection between attempts to ‘liberalise’ technical educa- 
tion and the attempts of the Townswomen’s Guilds to improve the 
quality of their members’ craft work: it is here that I see the 
connection between the inadequate finances of museums and of 
educational centres. I believe it is the same under-estimate of 
people’s capacities and needs that lands us in cheese-paring over 
building standards for technical college hostels and increases in 
fees for evening institute classes. We are not facing the challenge 
of leisure in a technical age until we transform the question ‘How 
little ought this or that activity to cost’ into ‘How much of our 
community resources should properly be applied to these purposes 
and how can we secure that they are used to best effect.’ 


EMERGING AFRICANS 
by Guy Hunter 


tigation of the possibilities of multiracial adult education in 

Kenya and in the three countries of the Central African Feder- 
ation. My wife and I were asked originally by the Capricorn Africa 
Society to advise on their proposal for the establishment of “Colleges 
of Citizenship”. We were enabled *o go by the generosity of the Beit 
and Dulverton Trustees, who paid for our trip (November ’58— 
February ’59). 

The original proposal was for the establishment of adult residen- 
tial colleges in which Europeans, Asians and Africans would live and 
work together with the essential aim of learning to feel a common 
citizenship rather than opposed racial ambitions. The programme of 
work was to concentrate on social, economic, administrative and 
moral problems, regarded as a common challenge to men and women 
of different races who were seeking to build a single society together. 

I need not bore the reader with the many educational and financial 
problems with which this proposal bristled : membership of courses, 
syllabus, standards, release from employment, fees, buildings, staff 
annual budget, and so on. But there is one vital point which was to 
colour our whole work, and which leads on to a much wider issue. 
It was clear that, if the three races were going to work on the same 
course together, there must be a common language—English—and 
some approximation to a common standard of education/experience. 
African and Asian candidates for a mixed course must therefore have 
both a fluent command of English and some experience, in their 
working life, which would give them a real contribution to make. 
Our work therefore came to focus on the present numbers and quality 
of those who had reached a high enough standard by this criterion. 
We were concerned with the output from the higher level African 
and Asian schools and with the opportunities for vocational training 
and employment open to their successful pupils. 

The pattern of African education is essentially the same in the 
Federation and in Kenya. All the Governments are aiming at eight 
years of primary education for every African child. So far as getting 
children into school is concerned, amazing progress has been made. 


Ti article arises out of three and a half months of intensive inves- 
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While there are difficult areas where as many as 40% of children still 
do not enter school, the national averages are nearer 80% enrolment, 
and in some areas 90% and even more start school. The difficulty 
is to keep them there for eight years—each year an appallingly high 
number fall out. While the current enrolment of children in the 
lowest form in the Federation is around 60,000 in each territory, not 
more than 4,000-6,000 are now reaching their eighth year from 
earlier enrolments and only about two-thirds of these pass their final 
examination. Of those who do, barely one-tenth get on to a secondary 
school; many of these fall out after two years; and finally a pathetic- 
ally small number reach the great test-—Cambridge Overseas School 
Certificate. To be precise, in 1957, 87 passed School Certificate in 
Northern Rhodesia, 75 in Southern Rhodesia, 54 in Nyasaland. In 
Kenya, with an African population of six million compared with two 
and a half million in each Federal territory, the School Certificate 
figure was 363 in the same year. Finally, a very few—we are now 
down to tens and dozens—get on to a University, either in Salisbury 
or in Makerere or overseas. 

English becomes the language of instruction in schools at the fourth 
year, so that an African who has passed his eighth year examination 
has been taught for four years in English (as spoken by an African 
teacher), while a School Certificate boy has had eight years, of which 
the last four will have been largely under European or African grad- 
uate staff. All the main vocational training schemes (teachers, agri- 
cultural assistants etc.) most of which last two years, are given in 
English, so that this adds two more years of European contact and 
both spoken and written English. 

Putting all this together, it was clear that a minimum qualification 
for easy contact with Europeans in an adult college would be eight 
years of education plus at least two years of vocational training, and 
that twelve years plus training would be far better. In the Federation 
territories we came to the tentative conclusion that there might be 
around 6,000-8,o00 Africans in each territory, under 40 years of 
age, with the minimum, and not more than around 1,000 with the 
higher qualification. The figures are, of course, considerably higher 
in Kenya. 

What training can the African boy get? If he passes his eighth year 
examination, he can train as a Primary teacher. For many years this 
was almost his only real opening-—hundreds of Africans became 
teachers for this single reason, and hundreds resigned cr were dis- 
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missed. In Southern Rhodesia, because of the stranglehold of the 
white Unions, no African could enter a full apprenticeship for a 
skilled trade, though a three-year training in bricklaying and carpen- 
try has been available for some time, with a huge waiting list. This 
deplorable position is changing; it is already better in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and there is almost no restriction in Kenya, 
save shortage of training places. There is, however, a wide and ex- 
panding opportunity for the African to train in the various extension 
services of Government—Agriculture, Medical Services, Land Con- 
servation, Game Departments, clerical and even junior administrative 
posts in Government, minor officers of local authorities. The standard 
of entry is tending to rise to School Certificate level for many of these 
schemes; but every year in each territory some hundreds of Africans 
are finding places in two, three or four-year training schemes. These, 
with the teachers, form the slowly growing African middle/adminis- 
trative class. 

Out of this situation, three problems arise which are worth special 
mention. Firstly, the numbers of those passing their eighth year test 
is rising far more steeply than the opportunities for any but agricul- 
tural employment. While there were only 1,000 or so every year, most 
of them could get into teaching or clerical or artisan work. But the 
time is already approaching fast when there will be 10,000—20,000— 
30,000 a year; after all, the aim is eight years education for all. These 
boys at present feel far ahead of their illiterate or semi-literate 
brothers. They have been educated out of their own village culture 
and yet totally ill-equipped to take a ‘Western’ skilled job. They are 
apt to despise agricultural work, to lose respect for old-fashioned 
chiefs and uneducated parents, to make a rush for the town and to 
find there—unemployment. A great effort is being made in Kenya to 
start an effective Youth Movement to absorb the energies of these 
adolescents and with much success; in the Federation the problem is 
there but the solution uncertain. 

The second problem is that of women’s education, which has lagged 
very far behind the men’s. In tribal life, women had a secure place 
with known responsibilities—a kingdom of their own which the 
white woman would not envy but which was at least known and 
respected. When the man becomes Westernized, when tribal life is 


- broken up, when there are none of the formal beer-brewings and 


ceremonies in which women played an essential part, the woman finds 
herself in an African township—probably unable to speak English, 
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expected by a more educated husband to wear Western clothes, cook 
in a new way in a new kind of house and generally conform to a way 
of life she has never had the chance to learn. She has lost her old status 
and is striving desperately to find a new one. Hence the huge growth 
of women’s clubs in which, initially under European guidance, 
literally scores of thousands of African women are learning simple 
cooking, care and upbringing of children, home hygiene, sewing, 
etc. The tiny number who reach secondary schools find work either 
as teachers, nurses, occasionally as demonstrators (e.g. for sewing 
machines or baking powder) or, very rarely, in Community Develop- 
ment or Welfare Services under the Government or Local Authorities. 
Improvement of women’s education is now really urgent, if they are 
not to become both downtrodden and a heavy brake on the progress 
of the men. 

Thirdly, there is the problem of the isolation of the educated 
African, and this was particularly our concern. The vast majority of 
Africans, who fall out of school well before their eighth year, are re- 
absorbed into African life fairly easily. The group of eight-year school 
leavers, referred to above, are far more frustrated if they do not get 
subsequent training and employment. Finally, there is the group 
who, with from eight to twelve years of education and at least two 
years of vocational training, find themselves in a job—teacher, 
agricultural assistant, medical assistant, and so on. By day they work 
in a European setting, with a European superior, well dressed, fluent 
in English. But after office hours? They go back to a “‘bed space” in 
the African township, or a box-like brick house in an endless row of 
boxes, to a wife almost certainly far less educated, without books, 
without electric light, without space, with children tumbling around, 
with perhaps an African beer hall or community centre to visit, with 
no European contact whatever. In most of Southern Rhodesia and in 
the Copperbelt it may still be difficult or impossible to find an hotel 
or café where a European can take an African, even for a drink or a 
cup of coffee. Outside Nairobi in Kenya, the social circle of the Boma 
and the Club is still often completely closed. If the African, who has 
had close and friendly relations with Europeans in his training college, 
is posted to an outlying district, he may find few of his own sort to 
make friends with and no European contact outside work. Thus he 
has been both taken into the European world and also excluded from 
it; taught to break away from African culture and left on the brink of 
the Western world. 
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The “College of Citizenship” prospect is one small start in breaking 
this isolation. The scheme which we recommended, and which is 
being adopted, is for a three or four week residential course, about 
60% African/Asian to 40% European in a membership of twenty 
to thirty, with the members drawn from the same or similar 
vocations. Thus the young African teacher, or agricultural officer or 
social worker, or local authority secretary, or (in Kenya) industrial 
manager would meet his European counterpart—particularly the 
newly joined cadet—as a colleague, or at least with common work, 
and would be studying a subject in which he has real experience and 
a real contribution to make—the progress of land consolidation, the 
work of local councils, the development of health services. He may 
thus begin to feel himself really part of “‘the establishment” and to 
find himself accepted not merely as a subordinate but as a colleague 
of the Europeans in tackling the real social and economic problems of 
their joint country. It is ttemendously encouraging to record that the 
Beit and Dulverton Trusts have already given nearly {£40,000 for 
the establishment of pioneer colleges in the Federation and Kenya and 
that other contributions are coming in. There seems to be every 
chance that, by the time this article appears, real progress will have 
been made in translating this scheme from a dream into a reality on 
African soil. 

There is, of course, plenty of other adult education for Africans 
going on. But the main part of it is in fact straight training—courses 
in better farming, in local administration, in Co-operation; courses 
for police and veterinary staff and farmers and Chiefs; courses for 
women in domestic science. We were immensely impressed by the 
work of the Jeanes Schools in Kenya, the administrative training 
centres such as Chalimbana (N.R.), Mpemba (Nyasaland), Nsamizi 
(Uganda), the Agricultural Colleges, the Farmers Training Centres 
(such as Wambugu near Nyeri, run by an African with training at 
Reading and Cambridge). But this is training—from the European 
to the African: it is not common learning. 

Extra-Mural work in East Africa, based on Makerere, is well- 
known. Our experience in Kenya was that classes were all too often 
either 98% African or 98% European/ Asian. It is of very high value 
to the African, and particularly to those isolated by their job from any 
chance to keep up their standards by contact with other educated men. 
There seems to me to be much room for similar work in the Feder- 
ation, and there are signs that it may develop, though not through a 
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formal extra-mural system. Except in rare instances, this work is still 
not a real bridge between racial outlooks: all the time the fact that 
the European has, in general, a so much wider educational back- 
ground makes it difficult or artificial to find a point of genuine 
common membership of an educational group on academic subjects, 
and it is for this reason that shared experience of a job is such an 
invaluable basis for any multiracial work. 

I must justify this emphasis on multiracial education, for a Univer- 
sity tutor might well say—one did say to us—that it is not the 
business of a University College to back ‘partnership’ or any other 
political programme, but to offer knowledge to all comers; what 
matters is a good student group, not the percentage of races with it : 
the courses are open; let those come who will. 

Of course, there is truth in this. Yet I believe there are reasons 
which go far deeper than politics why intimate contact between 
Europeans and Africans, in an educational setting, is of major impor- 
tance. The African has to decide who he is! He not only has an un- 
questionable thirst for knowledge; he is in search of a culture and 
philosophy which he can adopt and call his own. After school, 
vocational training, possibly even a period in a British or American 
University, his attitude to Western culture (in the Toynbee sense, of 
course including Russia) is full of tensions. One tendency, linked with 
his nationalism, is a fierce and loud criticism of everything European, 
a denunciation of its materialism, wars, past record of colonial 
behaviour. Corresponding to this attitude is the movement to create 
an ‘African Personality’ based on an alleged historical African civil- 
ization. In ‘Présence Africaine’ and ‘Black Orpheus’ which often 
express this movement, African history, links with the early Christian 
Church of North Africa, the civilization of Timbuctoo, African art, 
shadowy kingdoms (such as Ghana) and characteristics of African 
people—intuition, rhythmic sense, peaceful co-operativeness, kinship 
feeling etc.—are all called upon to fill out a picture of an African 
culture in its own right. History or myth?—it is not, in one sense 
important, for we must have a myth to live by. This will be the plat- 
form attitude of the African in his nationalist, Pan-African mood. 

But against it there is a strong desire to emulate Western 
achievement and Western thought, but a recognition of Africa’s 
continuing need of Western help. Against it, too, is Christianity 
wherever it has been deeply taught and deeply felt. Against it is the 
wish to be recognized and accepted by Europeans as an educated man 
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and a colleague. Is the African a late child of Western civilization, or 
is he not? 

This tussle has got to be fought out inside the African, and to make 
a real choice he must know what the West really is. From observation 
alone, it is a chaotic mixture. Materialism, arrogance; the deep 
intellectualism of a Roman Catholic priest; angry young Europeans 
freely criticising their own culture, probably from the staff of an 
African University. If it is so desperately difficult for us to understand 
our own culture or to know which way to seek for the good, how far 
more difficult for the African. Now, clearly we cannot give him some 
single, clear, coherent statement of Western values as exemplified in 
Western institutions and ways of life. We are still groping for the 
fatal flaw in the story we tell ourselves which causes our fine principles 
to issue so often in demonic action or squalid selfishness. But we know 
at least that this is a deep and serious problem—that we are our own 
severest critics, that we have seen around the corners of Sartre or 
Simone Weil or Marx or Schweitzer; that the West cannot be 
shrugged off with the wave of a half-educated hand. What we can 
give the African, in some humility, is a chance to enter with us into 
our own problem—which is the world’s problem—and to seek 
answers together. It is in this sense that I believe the European in 
adult education has a huge contribution to make—almost as a fellow 
student. In our own country the early years of adult educaton were 
mainly inspired by the social problem—the problems of poverty and 
government. Today, I believe the real focus should be moving to the 
moral and religious. For the emerging African, this is vital. He knows 
about Western techniques, needs them and will take them. But what 
about a moral order, a culture, a vision? 

While European-African contact has been ruler to ruled, master 
to servant, missionary to pagan, scientist to peasant, there has been no 
real setting in which these problems could be opened frankly and 
humbly between them. The ruler always has his prestige to remember 
(“never admit weakness to an African’’), the master his authority, 
the missionary his dogma, the scientist his immense superiority. Adult 
education, approached as a meeting of minds between puzzled men 
and equals, does give this chance. 
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The report on the W.E.A.’s Trade Union Pilot Schemes by Hugh 
Clegg and Rex Adams is an important document which makes a 
number of controversial recommendations, and the major part of our 
space in this issue is given over to a discussion of it by Fred Bayliss, 
the Association’s treasurer and a staff tutor at Nottingham. Problems 
and trends in trade union education have been examined on a number 
of occasions in these pages recently; but, even if an apology for our 
continuing the series were expected, none would be forthcoming. 
Trade Union education is one sector of the front in which rapid de- 
velopments are taking place, and these need examination. Moreover, 
the pilot projects have been the major experiment which the W.E.A., 
as a national body, has undertaken in recent years; and the assessment 
of its results concerns all who are in any way connected with the 
W.E.A. in particular, and with voluntary adult education in general. 

There is a third reason why we are opening a discussion of this 
report : there is now virtually no other place in which it can receive 
the full and continued debate it requires. Highway is dead. The 
T.A. has officially regretted this, whilst sympathizing in the circum- 
stances which made its closure seem necessary. The effect of it is to 
close one of the channels through which tutors could express their 
views and disagreements, and to leave Adult Education, and this 
Bulletin in particular, the uncomfortable holders of an unwanted 
monopoly. And with an attendant duty. 

It is important that our discussion should be as many-sided as it 
can be, with no one opinion or school of thought dominating. For 
future issues we shall seek contributions as widely as we can: and 
this short Comment seems one of the places in which it is appropriate 
to invite them. 
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THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNION EDUCATION 


by F. J. Bayliss 


Discussions of trade union education are often ruined either by 
a lack of information or by what Raymond Williams has recently 
called that ‘extraordinary combination of sectarianism, special 
pleading, myth-making and mortmain’ which passes for adult 
education theory. For within the WEA and the university extra- 
mural departments there is too great an ignorance of the develop- 
ments taking place in trade union education outside their own pro- 
grammes and too much willingness to fit the supposed educational 
needs of trade union members into a procrustean bed of doctrine. 
The Report on Trade Union Education* prepared for the WEA 
by H. A. Clegg and Rex Adams should help to cure both these 
faults for it presents a survey of all trade union education and its 
recommendations rest on an assessment of the educational demands 
which trade union students are now making. There is no longer 
any excuse for the sort of uninformed doctrinaire pronouncements 
about the place of trade union education in adult education to 
which we have been treated too often in the past ten years. 

The occasion for the Report is the end of the special provision 
by the WEA of three Pilot Schemes in Cleveland, Port Talbot and 
Tyneside which were launched as the result of one of the recom- 
mendations of the WEA’s Working Party on Trade Union Educa- 
tion in 1953. In 1958 the authors were asked, in the words of the 
WEA’s chairman, ‘to assess the work carried out in the pilot areas’ 
in ‘a completely independent report’. Starting from the Pilot Areas 
the Report, sensibly, covers the whole of trade union education and, 
again in Professor Briggs’ words, it amounts to ‘a pioneer survey 
of a complicated but challenging subject’. The WEA and the ILO, 
which financed the survey, are to be congratulated on making the 
Report possible, for its recommendations will influence the policies 
of all the organisations concerned in trade union education. 
Together with the TUC’s promised report on the suiject it will 
determine the course of many debates in the future. 

The work done in the Pilot Areas is only part of the WEA’s 
contribution to the developments of the past five: years. Some other 


* Trade Union Education with Special Reference to the Pilot Areas: a Report 
for the Workers’ Educational Association by H. A. Clegg and Rex Adams. 
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WEA Districts, often in association with extra-mural departments, 
have acquired similar experience. Valuable as the pioneering efforts 
in the Pilot Areas have been ‘it is not easy to draw from them a 
few central principles to guide the trade union work of the WEA’. 
But as the Report moves on to describe the activities of the WEA 
Districts, the NCLC, the TUC, and the six largest trade unions, 
certain common methods of approach and certain general problems 
appear, and these form the basis of the Report’s proposals. 

The authors see the job to be done in the following way. The 
WEA puts considerable resources into trade union education 
because, as the Working Party put it, “The basic aims and purposes 
of the WEA require that it should give a clear priority to the 
educational needs of the trade union movement’. Where deliberate 
efforts are made, as in the Pilot Areas, an expansion in the work can 
be achieved but, and this is borne out in other WEA Districts, 
resources put into trade union education yield smaller results than 
resources put into other programmes. Although tutorial classes, 
day release courses and linked week-end schools provide examples 
of marked success ‘Our most general impression of the WEA’s 
trade union work was. . . the low ratio of results to effort com- 
pared with other WEA work’. 

Yet, within the unions themselves there has been a considerable 
growth of educational facilities which is indicative of their belief 
that there is a job to be done which the WEA, the NCLC and 
the universities cannot do for them. While the unions’ prime con- 
cern is to train their lay officials to be more effective union repre- 
sentatives they recognise that they have a wider educational 
responsibility to their members. The unions’ own schemes draw 
successfully on the students’ direct experience, and if the educational 
process is to go beyond what the unions can do for themselves the 
next stage must proceed on the same lines. In following up the 
unions’ own courses the WEA must not only be prepared to offer 
courses which begin from the ground on which the student is 
standing but must also be willing to adopt teaching methods which 
emphasise the development of the skills in expression which 
students’ acquire in the elementary training courses. 

Between what the WEA and the universities are already equipped 
to do, and what the unions have shown they can do, lies, in the 
authors’ view, the main job which has yet to be done: ‘bridging 
the gap between elementary practical training and advanced tutorial 
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work in the accepted disciplines . . . could only be done by providing 
an intermediate form of education, which would follow naturally 
out of elementary practical training, and, for some students, lead 
on naturally to advanced work. At the same time it would have 
to provide satisfactory and serious educational work in its own 
right.’ If the more advanced courses, like tutorial classes, day 
release and linked weekend schools, which have already proved 
their success, are to be regarded as the apex of trade union education 
they must be built on courses which lead students towards them. 

Many of the experiments in trade union education have been 
concerned with such ‘intermediate’ courses, and tutors who have 
recognised that these are what their trade union students need, 
will read with feeling the authors’ diagnosis of the central problem : 
‘Where a tutor really puts himself out to turn his subject into 
something that will evoke real participation and effort from his 
class he has to attempt to re-think it in terms of an audience for 
whom the textbooks were not written, and then produce methods 
and materials for teaching transformed subjects. This is a very 
exacting and time-consuming task.’ The experience wi!l be familiar 
to other tutors too. In trade union education this general problem 
is, however, present in a specially acute form. 

Since ‘the subjects to be taught have still to be created, or, to be 
more precise, the materials and methods of teaching subjects in this 
way have yet to be worked out’, the Report’s proposals are domi- 
nated by the need to solve this educational problem. The solution, 
the authors believe, is the WEA’s responsibility, for in finding it 
‘the WEA would be providing education for a large number of 
active trade unionists, and study which would widen the vision and 
deepen the intelligence of active trade unionists so far as their 
abilities and wishes allowed it’. The means for fitting the WEA 
for this task, and ‘the central proposal’ of the Report, is the establish- 
ment of a college ‘which would combine the tasks of research and 
of preparing material with the training of tutors’. 

In essence the Report stands or falls on its analysis of the educa- 
tional needs of the large numbers of trade unionists for whom the 
unions intend to provide elementary training. The proposed college 
and the recommendations for administrative changes in the WEA 
are secondary to it. In making up his mind about the Report the 
reader must decide whether or not he agrees with the authors that 
the WEA must provide ‘education suited to the needs and abilities 
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of active or potentially active trade unionists’, that at the moment 
it is ill-equipped to do so, and that the solution lies in ‘a new path 
to the (social studies) built from a radically different stand-point, 
which will catch the imagination of the student and hold it so that 
he can be successfully taken through a course which will make 
serious demands on him all the way’. 

The Report shows what changes in administration and organisa- 
tion are necessary if its solution is to work, and they are radical. 
The proposed college itself, with its responsibilities for research, 
teaching material and tutor training, will require greater 
co-operation between the unions, the WEA and the universities 
than exists at the moment. The suggestions that the archaic and 
expensive features of the WETUC’s arrangements with WEA 
Districts should be overhauled, that the WEA should recognise 
that trade union education needs its own special staff and that 
traditional methods of recruitment must give way to others, can 
all be attacked individually. The Report, however, presents the 
issues the right way round. It is the business of administrators and 
organisers to make effective teaching possible; the choice of methods 
of organisation should be entirely determined by educational objec- 
tives. It is therefore essential to settle the argument about the 
WEA’s educational job with trade union students first. If dis- 
cussions of the Report get bogged down in premature judgments 
on the wisdom of its proposals for changes in organisation, the 
WEA will miss its opportunities. 

The Report’s way of looking at trade union education calls in 
question one of the most usual propositions abcut its relation to the 
rest of adult education. It is often said that ‘technical training’ is 
the job of the unions and ‘liberal studies’ the business of the WEA 
and the universities; in some mouths the words indicate not only 
a difference of purpose but imply that the latter is more worthy 
than the former, and then the transposition of ‘vocational’ for 
‘technical’ is easily made. In fact, union training schemes are 
neither as illiberal, nor successful WEA courses with trade unionists 
as little technical, as is implied. What should be looked at, of 
course, is the educational development of the student and there the 
division is seen to be largely an artificial one. On most union 
training courses the student is instructed primarily in methods of 
expression; he learns how to argue a case, to express himself effec- 
tively in debate and discussion, to prepare reports, both written and 
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spoken, and to use books and documents. A union cannot train 
shop stewards to be more effective in the workshop without giving 
them some of the elementary apparatus which is necessary to study. 
Union training courses are too often dismissed as ‘technical’ and 
‘vocational’ because they use the work of union representatives as 
the material on which to develop certain skills. On the other hand, 
‘liberal’ WEA courses on industrial relations or economics which 
aim at giving active trade unionists a wider knowledge of the 
society within which the unions operate, thereby train them to 
become more effective spokesmen for their union. 

Furthermore, when the technical training and the liberal studies 
are deliberately connected their supposed separate natures do not 
re-assert themselves. Unions like the Transport and General 
Workers’ which take pains to blend academic learning with prac- 
tical training do not feel that by doing so they are sacrificing 
opportunities for raising the unions’ efficiency, nor do the WEA 
tutors who take part in these courses feel that they are prostituting 
themselves by combining instruction in expression with the study 
of trade union government. 

There is, of course, a legitimate division of labour. Trade union 
officials should do the practical training and the WEA tutors the 
academic teaching. But greater skill as teachers would help the 
union officials and greater familiarity with the practical problems 
of union administration would improve the work of WEA tutors, 
and more co-operation between them would raise the standard of 
all trade union education. Emphasis on the different nature of 
what is offered by the union and what is offered by the WEA will 
stunt the growth of both. 

The interdependence of the unions and the WEA, if either is 
to do a successful job, is also emphasised by the nature of the 
‘intermediate’ course. If classes of this type are to follow union 
training courses, their recruitment and subject matter will prevent 
them from fitting into the established pattern of WEA organisation. 
The recruitment of students from one factory or one union to study 
collective bargaining in a single industry or the government of one 
particular union will make the courses more exclusive and more 
dependent on union organisation than any traditional WEA class 
has been, but if these courses can be justified on educational grounds 
the WEA ought to provide them. The work in the Pilot Areas, and 
the experience of day release courses, summer and linked weekend 
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schools have shown that WEA Districts are prepared to accept all 
the apparently new features of organisation needed for the ‘inter- 
mediate’ course. Direct District provision independently of WEA 
branches, the use of organisers to deal directly with union officials 
and members, the selection of students, limitation of entry to a 
course to a specific group, special arrangements for the payment 
of fees; all these practices are in operation in one WEA District or 
another. The ‘intermediate’ course stresses the importance of dove- 
tailing union and WEA organisation but it is not alone in that, 
and so it should not be regarded as announcing a new departure; 
it will simply need an extension of arrangements which have 
already been adopted singly in response to special demands. 

Such an extension implies a greater degree of uniformity in the 
relations between WEA Districts and the unions, and much more 
of a national than a District pattern. Although the point is not 
developed in the Report this is of greatest consequence for the 
proposed college since its function would be to provide services 
to trade union education nationally, While its financing and the 
composition of its governing body no doubt raise the same issue 
it can be seen most clearly in the links which the college would 
have to establish with tutors. The authors propose that with a 
small permanent staff ‘a good deal of the work of the college 
(would) be done by tutors seconded for a year from WEA Districts 
and extra-mural departments’, ‘it would offer . . . courses . . . to 
candidates for full-time posts in trade union education’ and ‘it would 
give short refresher courses for tutors actually in the field’. Clearly, 
in its own branch of adult education the college could not exist 
without the active support of most WEA Districts and extra-mural 
departments. 

The attitude of the extra-mural departments towards any pro- 
posal for a unified approach to trade union educetion is crucial. As 
the Report remarks, ‘If all or most of these changes were carried 
out, the future of trade union education would still depend in 
large measure on the willingness of extra-mural departments to 
appoint specialists in trade union studies when such specialists 
become available, and to allow them to take courses and schools 
so as to meet the need of the local programme of trade union 
education’ and ‘the importance of extra-mural departments, par- 
ticularly as a source of tutors, has been taught (either positively or 
negatively) by the experience of each Pilot Area’. The Report im- 
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plicitly acknowledges that co-operation between WEA Districts and 
extra-mural departments, all sharing the same general objectives in 
trade union education, is the ideal state of affairs. While many of 
the proposals would still be practicable without the support of some 
extra-mural departments it would be fatal to them if one or two 
extra-mural departments tried to capture for themselves a special 
role in the expansion of union education. Given the traditional 
independence of the departments, only a policy of co-operation 
among equals has any chance of success. Empire builders are more 
dangerous to the Report’s proposals than sceptics, 

The tutors and organisers who have a special responsibility for 
trade union educatica are still few enough for most of them to 
know each other; their experience, particularly that of those who 
worked in the Pilot Areas, is the background against which much 
of the Report is set. In so far as they share a common attitude 
towards union education they are bound to influence the practical 
outcome of the Report. They will find that the Report focuses 
attention on the point which all tutors and students know to be 
the most important—the work of the class—and many will support 
the authors in their belief that a deliberate effort must be made to 
devise courses whose subject matter and teaching methods are 
brought closer to the needs of trade union students. The Report 
has the right point of departure; one can only hope that in dis- 
cussing the proposals which follow from it the rest of us will 
emulate the authors’ clarity and respect for evidence. 


SHORT NOTES 


THE SHEFFIELD STUDY CONFERENCE 


This conference, arranged by the Sheffield Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment in consultation with the Tutors’ Association, took place in April. 
The following reports, by members of the conference, indicate its 
interest and success : 

Local History. This section was very well supported by Local 
History tutors. A wide range of topics was covered: Dr. H. P. R. 
Finberg discussed historical boundaries and Dr. W. G. Hoskins the 
growth of medieval towns; Professor H. J. Habakkuk followed with 
a paper on the economic position of the gentry from the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries; in the later stages Professor E. Hughes pre- 
sented some vignettes of North Country life and Dr. W. H. Chaloner 
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disputed some conventional views of urban development in the nine- 
teenth century. All stimulated considerable discussion. In addition 
F. W. Brooks reviewed the progress of Local History as a subject in 
Adult Education an.! a tutors’ symposium was held mainly to discuss 
the kinds of work being undertaken and the teaching problems en- 
countered in adult classes. With so extensive and varied a study as 
Local History, tutors found this conference so rewarding that there 
was a general desire to meet again next year. 

Economics. This section was not as well attended as the other two 
sections of the Sheffield Conference, but although numbers were 
small the concentration of interest and the quality of discussion 
reached a high level. Papers were read to the meetings by Sir Ralph 
Hawtrey who dealt lucidly with ‘The Wage Level and the Rate of 
Exchange’; Professor J. C. Gilbert who considered analytically “The 
Stabilisation of the General Price Level’; Mr. D. T. Healey who 
presented, mainly statistically, ‘Some Reflections on World Trade’; 
and Mr. H. A. Turner who reviewed, historically and critically, 
‘Some Factors in Wage Determination.’ There was also a members’ 
symposium devoted to an examination of the ‘Economic Survey of 
1959 and the Budget’ which proved lively, controversial, and a useful 
inter-change of opinion which formed a good-humoured and fitting 
termination to the proceedings. 

Drama. G. W. Brandt, speaking of Stanislavsky, Brecht and the 
nature of theatrical experience, brought us, at the start of the Drama 
Conference, to the crucial issue—that drama is not contained within 
the covers of a book, but needs stage, actors and producer, and a living 
relationship with an audience, before it can be communicated. 

On Tuesday, William Marckwald, giving fascinating glimpses of 
how he brougit to bear on the teaching of adults his wide experience 
of the theatre, pleaded that the job of the drama tutor is not to lecture 
but to enable the student to find things out for himself. John Styan, 
who followed, told how he had used playwriting as an approach to the 
study of drama, and set us arguing, too, the legitimacy of teaching 
playwriting for its own sake, as is done in America. 

On Wednesday, G. K. Hunter considered how far the preoccup- 
ations and strengths of T. S. Eliot’s poetry have been, or are capable 
of being, carried over into drama. Professor Empson commented on 
recent trends in Shakespearean criticism, and shared with us his 
recollections of the Japanese Noh Plays. 

Finally, Professor G. M. Savage of California related the plays of 
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Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller to the circumstances of their 
lives and the conditions of the American theatre. 

The Conference owed much to the different approaches of the 
speakers. It was valuable, too, to have amongst its members tutors 
with a background of practical stage experience. It all made for 
richer, more profitable discussion, and discussion there certainly was 
—right up to the last minute of the final session. F. J. G. 

J. D. H. 


SOUTH WALES 


During the session, Swansea tutors have held three terminal con- 
ferences as a co-operative project between the Joint Tutorial Classes 
Committee and the local Tutors’ Association Branch. The first was 
addressed by Dr Illtyd Davies, senior tutor and secretary of the 
JTCC, on “The Movement in S. West Wales: Prospect and Retro- 
spect’; the second by Eddie Jenkins, WEA tutor-organiser, on the 
Port Talbot pilot scheme; and the third by the Department’s newest 
recruit to full-time staff, Brian Way, who reported on the Oxford 
meeting to discuss adult education for the trade unionist. The sug- 
gestion of holding these conferences as a means of providing some- 
thing like a common room for both full-time and part-time tutors 
who in the nature of things cannot often meet, came from T. W. 
Thomas at a TA branch meeting, and was immediately accepted by 
the Tutorial Committee. Several members of the internal staff have 
attended, and two of the conferences were chaired by Mr Harry 
Griffiths, a senior member of the JTCC and chairman of the 
Swansea WEA Branch. G.LL. 

Correction. We are sorry that editorial compression caused an 
error to appear in Mr Paul Brodetsky’s article last quarter. The last 
sentence of the second paragraph on p. 53 should read: “The table 
above shows a slight decline, absolutely and proportionately, in both 
the CJAC average for law and the more recent WEA annual figure.’ 
The sentence as printed constituted a generalisation not warranted 


by the figures. 


Contributions to, and comments upon, the foregoing 
TUTORS’ BULLETIN section are invited. They should be sent 
to ]. Levitt, 2 Hartington Street, Leek, Staffs. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


NATIONAL EDUCATION AND CAREERS EXHIBITION 
OLYMPIA 1959 


Time is short and space is shorter still, so this note will not attempt 
to cover the Exhibition as a whole but will concentrate on those aspects of it 
concerned with adult education. That adult education is a subject of 
primary importance to readers of this journal is a statement of the obvious, 
but a sense of proportion compels the admission that the adult education 
plot was small in relation to the total area under cultivation at Olympia, 
and it is the more a tribute to the N.U.T. Director and Organiser that we 
were never made to feel that this was so. 

Those of our readers who were unable to visit the Exhibition may like 
to have a brief description of the various representations, live and static, 
of adult education activities. The permanent background took the form 
of an open bay flanked by upright screens. The first of these was intended 
to depict the universal appeal of adult education, illustrated by a ‘jingle’ 
list of occupations ranging from ‘Butchers, Bakers, Candlestick Makers’ 

. .. ‘Contractors, Contraltos, Controllers, Conductors’ and so on down to 
‘Overseers, Undertakers, Centenarians, Vegetarians’. This led on to some 
highlights in the history of adult education and to ‘blown-up’ photographs 
of adult education in action today—not enough of these, some people said 
—and thence to a cartoon of Tom Pearce’s grey mare bearing a hetero- 
geneous collection of riders. An ingenious press-button device, popular 
with younger visitors, switched on lights indicating, for example, that 
Bill Brewer was a railwayman whose hobby was ornithology, that Kitty 
Fisher was a florist with a leisure interest in art appreciation, or that Peter 
Davey was a company director with leanings towards industrial relations. 
There was also a reference panel ‘for those who want to know more’ and 
a table displaying information leaflets. This was manned throughout the 
ten days of the Exhibition by volunteer stewards from adult education 
bodies in or near London, and most grateful thanks are due to them. 
Finally, the bay contained a slightly raised dais on which a wide variety 
of organizations staged, with a notable lack of self-consciousness, ‘live’ 
demonstrations of their numerous activities. 

The plans for the bay, as originally proposed by the Exhibition designer 
and scriptwriter, seemed to us ingenious and attractive, but the final 
presentation was not as effective as we had hoped it would be, partly 
owing to the physical peculiarities of the site. Moreover, there were no 
visual guides available beyond flat architectural drawings, extremely 
difficult for the non-specialist to translate into terms of three dimensions, 
until less than twenty-four hours before the Exhibition was due to open, 
and by then it was too late for more than minor alterations. Clearly this 
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Exhibition, as one of a series following each other in rapid succession at 
Olympia, could not have been mounted much earlier than it was—how 
many people besides myself, I wonder, had assumed that the ladder of 
success pointed out by the Minister in his opening speech was a ladder 
of workmen putting finishing touches?—but closer consultation at an 
earlier stage between the architectural designers and the lay participants, 
or, in practical terms, a cardboard mock-up to work on, would be highly 
desirable if the experiment were ever to be repeated. 

Besides the permanent features of the Exhibition a number of special 
events within its framework were arranged, and adult education played a 
full part in these. In the Main Theatre the National Institute presented 
three celebrity lectures in the tradition of University Extension on the 
general theme of “Today, Yesterday and Tomorrow’. Professor Asa Briggs 
spoke on ‘Social Study and Social Action’; Professor W. F. Grimes, 
Director of London Uuiversity Institute of Archaeology, spoke on “The 
Past About Us’; and Mr. W. G. Busbridge, Head of the Isotopes Ex- 
hibition Division, A.E.R.E., Harwell, chose as his title ‘Fission, Fusion 
and the Future’. On different occasions in the Main Theatre, the W.E.A. 
presented a Public Forum under the chairmanship of Mr. H. D. Hughes, 
Principal of Ruskin College; the National Union of Townswomen’s 
Guilds gave a performance of their documentary play ‘Pleasure or Pain 
in Education’; the London Evening Institutes gave a concert; and a group 
of religious organizations (Y.M. and Y.W.C.A., British Council of 
Churches and Religious Drama Society) gave a combined musical and 
dramatic presentation. 

The Exhibition also had a Demonstration Theatre, smaller than the 
Main Theatre, which provided a setting for demonstration classes and 
other activities. Adult Education staged five demonstrations: a debate 
between teams from Ruskin and Working Men’s Colleges; a concert of 
chamber music by students from Goldsmiths’ College; two W.E.A. groups, 
concerned with international relations and trade unions respectively; 
and a television group viewing demonstration. 

So much for what was done. What was left undone, and was it all 
worth while? Opinions from the Institute’s constituent bodies associated 
with it in the enterprise varied from ‘too big, too noisy and not enough 
seats’ to a sense of having contributed effectively to a valuable large-scale 
experiment. Of course there were organizational headaches, not the least 
of which were caused by the lack of visual guidance referred to before; 
and by the sheer numbers of organizations and individuals with whom it 
was necessary to establish and maintain relations. These and other 
problems of presentation or emphasis pale into insignificance beside those 
that must have confronted the N.U.T., but whereas the Exhibition 
Director and his staff were solely concerned with the Exhibition, the 
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Institute and its constituent bodies, like the hundreds of schools and other 
agencies taking part, had somehow to fit the Exhibition into their pattern 
of normal work. 

There is no doubt that the Exhibition as a whole was a tremendous 
pioneer undertaking, and the N.U.T. are to be congratulated upon their 
imagination and enterprise in tackling it, even if the edges were at times 
a little rough. It was fitting that the place of adult education in the national 
system should be demonstrated and that it should share in the public 
interest that was aroused at the time. If this interest can be maintained 
and translated into increased public participation in all that adult education 
can offer, then indeed the not inconsiderable labours of the last eighteen 
months will have been well worth while. 

JOAN CARMICHAEL. 


TELEVISION FROM URCHFONT MANOR 


Urchfont Manor had its third television discussion this summer and 
those concerned believe that by taking part they are being useful to Adult 
Education. All these discussions have been on a Sunday evening BBC pro- 
gramme called ‘“‘Meeting Point”, organized by the Religious Broadcasting 
Department. On each occasion the discussion televised has been the final 
one of a week-end course. Two out of the three have been out of doors. 

In the first one the panel of four speakers and the Chairman were all 
imported for the T.V. show and the questions were rephrased by the 
producer. In the second the number of speakers was reduced to three, one 
of whom had lectured on the week-end course and was well known to the 
audience. On the third occasion there were only two speakers and both had 
been present since the Friday evening. On the two latter occasions the 
Warden was Chairman. 

From the point of view of members of the course the last programme 
was easily the best educationally and it is also regarded as being probably 
the best television. The talk was lively and interesting; some points were 
well thrashed out and the time passed quickly; the speakers and Chairman 
knew each other and the audience: there were no misunderstandings about 
the meaning of the questions even if time did not allow of all of them 
being dealt with fully; and the informal atmosphere of the residential 
college came over. The discussion was above the heads of some viewers, 
but one or two locals who looked in out of casual interest stayed on to hear 
the talk. Last year the only local comments were how well the garden 
looked, but this time they concerned the subject matter. After the broadcast 
several people wrote for programmes—they didn’t as a result of previous 
broadcasts. 

This is the sort of co-operation with the B.B.C. which is fruitful, but we 
have to make sure that the week-end course is not disrupted by the invasion 
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of technicians and that the final discussion is really part of the course rather 
than a show by T.V. stars imported at the last minute. This was achieved 
on the last occasion so that the college’s normal aims were maintained. 
Anything beyond this is clear profit: the members of the course learn 
something about the mass media and take part at the giving end for a 
change. The viewers may sense the friendly atmosphere of the college and 
take that first difficult step towards attending a course of this nature. 
Finally, to produce a good discussion which holds the attention of Wilt- 
shire countrymen and women is a worthy achievement for anyone who 
calls himself a teacher. PAUL CHERRINGTON. 


REVIEWS 


T. H. HUXLEY, SCIENTIST, HUMANIST, AND EDUCATOR, by Cyril Bibby. (Watts, 
258. pp. XXli + 330). 

Huxley is known to the present generation chiefly as a scientist, and 
above all as the protagonist of the theory of evolution and the author of 
a devastating rebuke to Bishop Wilberforce at the British Association 
meeting at Oxford in 1860. It is the great merit of this important book 
that, while not ignoring Huxley’s scientific work (Dr. Bibby is too good a 
scientist for that) it places this work in perspective, and brings out also the 
immense significance of his achievement in the world of education. An 
admirable teacher and a brilliant researcher, he was also a tireless 
committee man and an insatiable controversialist both on the platform 
and in print. Among other things he was the principal architect of the 
Royal College of Science, played a leading part in the establishment of the 
federal University of London, and was the great creative influence on the 
first London School Board. 

He was also an indefatigable adult educator. He lectured not only to 
middle-class audiences at the Royal Institution, the London Institution, 
and the various provincial literary and philosophical societies, but also, 
and indeed above all, to audiences of working people. The working men 
who attended his evening courses at the School of Mines (where he was 
Professor of Natural History from 1854 to 1885) were, he declared, “as 
attentive and intelligent as the best audience I ever lectured to. In fact 
they are the best audience I ever had and they react upon me so that I talk 
to them with a will.” He always had a very high view of the intellectual 
potentialities of the workers: “I believe in the fustian,” he said, “and can 
talk better to it than to any amount of gauze and Saxony.” During the 
’sixties and ’seventies he was lecturing to artisan audiences up and down 
the country—at F. D. Maurice’s Working Men’s College, at the South 
London Working Men’s College at Southwark (where for twelve years he 
acted as Principal), in Nottingham, in Manchester, and in many other 
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centres. “The English nation will not take science from above,” he once 
observed, “so it must get it from below..... if we cannot get it to take 
pills, [we] must administer our remedies par derriére.” 

Dr. Bibby’s book has been criticized because it is not in a strictly bio- 
graphical form. It is, in fact, a series of essays on various aspects of 
Huxley’s life and work, with a time-chart of main events appended to 
provide a general guide. This plan has obvious drawbacks, and the rather 
allusive style, in which basic facts, instead of being clearly stated, are 
frequently left as a matter of inference, does not help. On the other hand 
it would be very difficult, in a purely chronological narrative, to follow 
the threads of Huxley’s many and varied enterprises. I myself found the 
book enjoyable and illuminating, and felt that the author had on the whole 
been successful in conveying the impression of this versatile, wayward 
and pugnacious genius. T.K. 


FREE PEOPLE (National Adult School Union, 4s., Cloth Boards 5s.). 


This is the 49th Study Handbook published by a Movement which for 
160 years has worked at ground level in adult education. In an age of 
agnosticism, which often has a nostalgic note in its expressions, Christian 
Humanism serves to quicken our new knowledge with timeless values. 
Adult education is synoptic in outlook and expression and this book is in 
tune with the general purpose of the varied bodies of the wider movement. 

To-day when freedom is in danger it is important to examine to what 
extent men and societies are both bound and free. New nations in Asia 
and Africa are discovering the inevitable tensions in the experimental 
stage of democracy, and India, the country chosen for study, is as good an 
example as any. In our own society there are barriers of class and culture 
which frustrate the building of a true community, whilst the impact of 
mass media leaves much to be desired in its use and abuse of literacy. The 
depth psychology of Freud and his deviationists, Jung and Adler, and the 
post-Freudian schools in America have revealed the power of unconscious 
motivation in human behaviour, and the tensions for good and ill which 
are part of man’s make-up. Present ideas on evolution which owe much to 
Darwin (1959 marks the centenary of The Origin of Species) make clear 
the strength of heredity however much environment may modify or 
demand the sublimation of inherent energies. How free then is modern 
man and his societies? What forces hold the mind in bondage? What sets 
it free? Do our new techniques make for greater or lesser freedom? Do 
they release or absorb mental and emotional energy? Is automation master 
or’servant? These are relevant questions and they are frankly faced in this 
stimulating book of studies. 

The book, like all the others in the series, contains marginal material 
which can be only indirectly related to the main theme. The enjoyment of 
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music and painting, whether modern or not, is a necessity to the human 
spirit which is finding new forms of harmony and colour as an antidote to 
an arid intellectualism and cold scepticism that is masked by so much nigg- 
ling and bickering. Like music and painting, poetry and drama have their 
place in this curriculum. The emphasis is on poetry as enjoyment, whilst 
two diverse plays, ““The Crucible” by Arthur Miller, and “Coriolanus” 
illustrate the main theme as does the study of Booker T. Washington. 
To-day we must keep up with the scientists, and Radio Astronomy is 
man’s most recent aid to understanding the universe and his relationship 
to it. As a new technique it also marks what Professor Lovell recently 
referred to as astronomy breaking free. 

Free People is not a book for experts but an introduction to subjects 
some of which require the services of the expert for their understanding. 
It is the work of a small compilation committee some of whom serve the 
wider movement of adult education as lecturers and tutors in liberal studies 
or in the sciences. Its material is necessarily compressed, and in places lacks 
the impress of individuality, but it is full of information which will come 
alive in the hands of a good teacher. It is primarily produced for Adult 
Schools, but can confidently be recommended for study groups in churches, 
training colleges, community centres and even enlightened youth clubs. 
It is unique as a contribution to the education of adults, and is proof, if 
such were needed, that education is more than learning; it is learning in 
relation to living—and living in a society in which Christian and 
Humanist values are needed as much as, if not more so than ever before. 

W.HLL. 


GEOGRAPHY OF WoRLD AFFAIRS, by J. P. Cole. (Penguin Special. 348 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

Tutors of International Relations are well served with specialist books 
and journals which are often only marginally suitable for student use. 
These are the great unread of the class book box. At the opposite extreme 
are those valiant efforts, which try to give a complete survey of the post- 
war world within the compass of a small and inexpensive book, and are 
often defeated by the very vastness of their subject. Mr. Cole’s is nearer 
to this latter type of book, but it is notably more successful in a number of 
ways because of the initial limitations the author sets himself. 

He does not seek to ask all the questions, only ‘to provide a brief geo- 
graphical background to the study of world affairs for the reader who has 
no special training in Geography’. Part I contains introductory material 
on the use and misuse of maps, an account (with some excellent maps) of 
the spread of European influence in the last five hundred years, the 
author’s own regional division of the world which he finds more sensible 
than the traditional one, and a summary of current world population and 
production. Part II provides short regional studies based on the analysis 
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of Part I, while Part III surveys the “World Powers’—the Soviet Union, 
the U.S.A. and the U.K.—with emphasis on their economic geography. 

Some of the regional surveys suffer from the limitations of space, but 
they are useful summaries with lists of supplementary reading. The maps 
are many and often original, but frequently too small to be read quickly. 

More serious is the lack of any elaboration of the significance of geo- 
graphical position on strategic and power relationships which is introduced 
with such clarity in chapter I. 

Mr. Cole’s most readable book should be in the box of every class on 
International Relations etc.: he does not pretend to have done everything, 
but what he has done has been well done. P.ELF. 


AGE AND THE WORKING LIVES OF MEN, by F. le Gros Clark. (The Nufheld 
Foundation, 1959, 3s. pp. 68.) 

PREPARATION FOR RETIREMENT. (The National Old People’s Welfare Council, 
The National Council of Social Service, 1959, 1s. 6d. pp. 18.) 

Thesr two publications will be useful to those educationists who are 
interested in helping older adults to adapt themselves to ageing and to the 
enforced leisure of retirement. The first reduces the available statistical 
evidence to a shape which makes it of practical value to industrial admin- 
istrators and economists, but sections of it have important implications 
for us. Even if the present trend were reversed, so that retirement ages were 
made more flexible, it would still be true that 10% of male manual 
workers would have to retire at the age of 65 because of chronic ill-health, 
given the present state of industrial organization and medical knowledge. 
Another 10 to 15°/, of manual workers at that age may lack the urge or the 
opportunity to transfer to more suitable employment. Mr. le Gros Clark 
therefore asks: “If mechanized industries are technically and organiz- 
ationally unable to absorb all their ageing labour, what social and admin- 
istrative reforms will be needed to ensure the spiritual stability and happi- 
ness of the men themselves?” 

One of the social reforms needed is education for retirement, and the 
pamphlet prepared by the National Old People’s Welfare Council is a 
preliminary consideration of what the content of this education might be. 
It stresses that “‘it is difficult to single out any particular age at which to 
begin consciously preparing for retirement, but better to see it as part of a 
continuous progress.” This progress begins with the enlargement of 
competence by education throughout adult life, moves through the delib- 
erate previewing of retirement problems—medical, financial, domestic 
and others—and concludes with the need for the full use of leisure and 
spiritual adjustment. This pamphlet should be regarded as to some extent 
a forerunner of two full-length publications—Mr. W. A. Sanderson’s 
Your Plan for Ageing and the N.I.A.E. report on education and 
retirement. B.G. 
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RACE, PREJUDICE AND EDUCATION, by Cyril Bibby. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 


The Publishers describe this book, commissioned by Unesco, as “the 
perfect simple guide to the subject of race for teachers, parents, social 
workers and citizens in all walks of life”. This is fair comment. The adult 
education tutor, who is not a specialist in Race Relations, should also find 
it professionally useful—if he can get over the irritation of being constantly 
advised and exhorted. The challenge to the teacher to “have the temerity 
to exercise his citizen rights” is nevertheless one of the most valuable 
features of the book. Mr Bibby recognises that to teach race equality is 
harder for some than for others, not merely because of the greater risks 
involved, but even more because of the personal prejudice to be overcome. 
Yet he places the responsibility squarely on all teachers, since real values 
are not taught by specific lessons, but by prevailing attitudes—“one 
exhibition of colour prejudice will set at nought any number of lessons on 
the biology of human variation and a single anti-Semitic sneer will negate 
innumerable affirmations of human equality.” 

Those, who find the book too elementary i. itself, may get useful hints 
on reading from the footnotes and from the bibliography. There is also at 
the end a list of addresses, from which teachers may obtain source material. 

C.E.M.A. 


AMERICAN IDEAS ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION, by C. Hartley Grattan. (Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 1959, $1.25). 

Mr. C. Hartley Grattan, who four years ago provided us with the first 
comprehensive history of adult education in Great Britain and the United 
States, has now produced a useful paperback tracing by means of 
quotations from original sources the development of the concept of aduit 
education, in its various forms, from Cotton Mather’s proposal for 
religious societies in 1710 to the constitution of the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. in 1951. Of particular interest to English readers 
are the passages on mechanics’ institutions by Timothy Claxton (the same 
who founded the “Mechanical Institution” in London in 1817); on lyceums 
by Josiah Holbrook; on Chautauquas by John H. Vincent; and on 
university extension by the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. What an interesting volume could be compiled, on 
similar lines, about English adult education ! T.K. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE RUBAIYAT, by A. J. Arberry. (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 


Professor Arberry has given Fitzgerald’s translation of Omar the full 
academic treatment: he outlines its manuscript sources, lists variant 
versions of the translation, and offers a literal rendering for purposes of 
comparison. Some hitherto unpublished letters are included in an intro- 
ductory account of the circumstances of the translation; the story of its 
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discovery by Rossetti and its rise to popularity is re-told, with new details; 
and a description of the doings of the Omar Khayyam Club in the go’s 
shows its later fame in a rather odd light. This is a scholar’s book, not a 
critic’s; and for the general reader to feel the “‘Romance” promised by the 
title he must first be convinced that the translation, as a poem, deserves 
its celebrity. Some of us are still unconvinced of this. J.L. 


SELECTED POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE; SELECTED POEMS OF EMILY 
DICKINSON, James Reeves (Editor). (Heinemann, 8s. 6d. and gs. 6d.) 


The Poetry Bookshelf is a comparatively cheap series of poetry selections, 
and its value to literature students in adult classes clearly depends upon the 
quality of its editing. Recently, it included F. W. Bateson’s selections from 
Blake, and Robert Graves’s collection of English and Scottish Ballads. 
Both of these were excellent; and the high standard persists in these two 
latest volumes. They are both edited by James Reeves, a poet himself and 
the general editor of the series. The Emily Dickinson volume takes 
advantage of the recent major American re-edition of her works; and the 
Coleridge volume includes the full version of the Dejection Ode, hitherto 
available only in an expensive edition of the Letters. Both can be 
recommended. J.L. 


PIERS THE PLOUGHMAN, by Langland, Trans. ]. F. Goodridge. (Penguin 
Books 3s. 6d.) 

Langland had as shrewd and comprehensive an eye for the medieval 
scene as Chaucer, but in addition he had a fervent religious and moral 
insight which Chaucer lacked. He was no less a poet, and Piers Ploughman 
is therefore one of the greatest achievements of Middle English literature. 
It is hard to understand why, compared with his contemporary, Langland 
is so little known to tutorial class students or to the general public. Mr. 
Goodridge’s prose translation is excellently done, and his introduction 
and notes are comprehensive and thorough. It ought to prove extremely 
valuable in adult education. J.L. 


POTTERY THROUGH THE AGES, by George Savage. (Penguin Books 1959, 
7s. 6d., pp. 247, 64 plates.) 

This is a book for collectors by a dealer. Mr. Savage covers well-explored 
territory adequately. Out-of-the-way and difficult subjects, on the other 
hand, such as Portuguese maiolica, American native pottery, Habaner 
ware, the early medieval pottery of the Rhineland, peasant pottery, English 
medieval pottery and tiles are not mentioned, or if mentioned dismissed 
in a few non-committal sentences. There are six pages of marks all 
devoted to Wedgwood and Registration marks. The booklists are not 
up to date. R.G.H. 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


Readers of our Guides to Studies in Adult Education (No. 8 of which 
is now in preparation) will know that the history of adult education in 
this country provides considerable scope for research. The Origins of 
English Culture: the Part of the Grammar School and of Adult 
Education, the first of an interesting new series of pamphlets collectively 
called ‘Adult Education and Society’, goes back to a much earlier date 
than is usual, drawing most of its material from the Venerable Bede and 
beginning, in fact, with the arrival in England of Augustine, A.D. 597. 
Copies obtainable from the author, Mr. H. P. Smith, 27 Harley Road, 
Oxford, price 2s. 3d. post free. 

No. 6 in the series Co-operative College Papers is concerned with a later 
period of history. Published by the co-operative UNION LTD., Stanford 
Hall, Loughborough, price 1s., it contains the text of two lectures, 
by Professor Asa Briggs and Dr. S. Pollard, which re-assess in the light 
of the present day situation the contribution to the Co-operative Movement 
of two of its best known pioneers, Robert Owen and William King. 

For the maximum amount of information in the briefest and most 
readable form, it would be hard to surpass the reference pamphlets 
produced by the cENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION. We have recently 
received two, Local Government in Britain (4th edition, 2s. 6d. from 
H.M.S.O.) and The British Parliament (H.M.S.O., 2s.). Together they 
form an excellent introduction to the complexities of national and 
local government in this country. C.O.I. has also produced, very attract- 
ively and with good illustrations, a booklet by Kenneth Bradley on Britain’s 
Purpose in Africa (H.M.S.O., 2s.). Mr. Bradley, Director of the Common- 
wealth Institute, describes, among much else, industrial and agricultural 
development in Africa, and advances in the fields of health and education. 

From Africa to America: Alice H. Cook and Agnes M. Douty have 
compiled for the NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR 
RELATIONS, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, a review of postwar 
provision for workers’ education, not provided by Trade Unions, in 
Western Europe and the United States. It is entitled Labor Education 
outside the Unions and costs $2.00. The relative roles of the universities 
in workers’ education in the different countries under consideration 
is one of the most interesting aspects of this study of comparative 
development. 

Those who want a fuller account of education in Norway would do well 
to consult An Outline of Norwegian Education. The educational system 
is examined in detail, and one chapter devoted to adult education. It was 
written by Olav Hole for the RoyAL NORWEGIAN MINISTRIES OF FOREIGN 
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AFFAIRS, and of CHURCH AND EDUCATION. The second, revised, edition is 
obtainable here from Bailey Bros. and Swinfen, price 7s. 6d. 

‘, .. Adult education in Australia since the second world war, notwith- 
standing the self sacrifice of devoted teachers and voluntary workers, and 
a record of some substantial achievement, is still suffering from the effects 
of a system which was imported lock, stock and barrel from the United 
Kingdom nearly half a century ago.’ This is the controversial theme of 
Adult Education in Australia, an essay by Fred Alexander, Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Western Australia (published by 
F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne). Professor Alexander was responsible for 
adult education in the Australian Army Education Service during the war, 
and has since helped to organize civilian adult education in Western 
Australia. The views he expresses in this essay have caused some heated 
discussion in Australia: it was originally prepared as the section on adult 
education in a survey carried out by Australian Humanities Research 
Council, who declined to publish it. 

Earning and Learning is the title of a booklet by E. K. Townsend Coles, 
aimed at assisting secretaries of local Y.M.C.A.s in the planning and 
execution of their educational programme (from the NATIONAL COUNCIL 
or Y.M.C.A.s, 112 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, price 1s.). 
It contains a wealth of good advice, and is pleasantly decorated with 
line-drawings by Sandor Reisner, a Hungarian refugee now studying 
at the Slade School of Fine Art. 

On a similar theme, we have The Leisure-Time Education of Young 
People, a memorandum prepared by THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY YOUTH SERVICE OFFICERS for the Central Advisory 
Council for Education. It is concerned with the opportunities for leisure- 
time education open to the 15-18 age group. Another memorandum from 
the same source (price 1s. 3d. each, post free) is on The Recruitment and 
Training of Full-Time Youth Leaders. This recommends that training 
for youth leaders should be brought firmly into the main stream of teacher 
training, and that plans should be worked out in the context of the three- 
year teacher training course. 

Among the many journals and magazines which have arrived during 
the quarter is the Summer issue of Forum (3s. per issue, postal subscription 
8s. 6d. yearly, from 71 Clarendon Park Road, Leicester). This periodical 
was founded last year ‘for the discussion of new trends in education’; 
contributors to the current issue include M. M. Lewis and John Vaisey. 

Finally, the Department of Mass Communication, UNESCO, Place de 
Fontenoy, Paris 7e, tell us that they have a limited number of copies of 
Canada’s Farm Radio Forum, published in 1954, which they are prepared 


to distribute free of charge to interested readers. J.s. 
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